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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Literary Amaranth, or Prose and Poetry, by Nathan C. Brooks, A. M. 


Philadelphia: Kay and Brother. Baltimore: 1840. 


t up with the embellish- 


got 


This beautiful little duodecimo, 
ments, the gilt leaves, the richly embossed binding, and all the 
typographical luxury of an annual, contains matter of more ster- 
ling merit than is often to be found in the hot-pressed pages of 
those periodical visiters. Its contents are miscellanies in prose 
and verse from the pen of Nathan C. Brooks, Esq. a gentleman 
whose finished scholarship, correct taste, and ease and elegance 
of style are fully appreciated by the public. Besides, he has a 
kindliness of heart, a delicacy of feeling and courtesy of manner, 
which make his friends prize the man as much as they do the au- 
thor. To give any thing like an analysis of the varied contents 
of this volume would carrv us beyond our limits. Some of the 
poetical effusions are Latin and Greek versions of well-known 
English lines. This is a difficult kind of trifling. The ideas and 
language of our modern occasional poetry are so different from 
those of classic ages, that it is extremely difficult to render them 
happily. Mr. B.’s success is the best test of his scholarship. We 
must not stop to notice them at greater length, lest we should be 
suspected of wishing to direct attention to the Latin and Greek 
versions of a production of our own, with which Mr. Brooks has 
honoured us. 
criticism which fill up the rest of the volume, testify at once to 
the various powers of Mr. Brook's mind, and the diversified cha- 
racter of his attainments. We extract the ‘ Lines to a Jewish 


Shekel,’ which will be found in another page 


Who shal! be Greatest? By Mary Howitt. London: Thomas Tegg ; New- 
York : D. Appleton, & Co. 


The Messrs. Appleton deserve especially well of the public | 


for two reasons : in the first place, they publish none but books 
of real merit, at least as jar as our knowledge goes ; and secondly, 
The little 
It is 
well printed, on good paper, (we are somewhat particular on this 
It is the last 


they get them up in the neatest, prettiest manner 
volume before us is excellent, both as to matter and dress 


point,) with two very well executed illustrations 
production of *‘sonsie’ Mary Howitt, one of the most popular 
of the authoresses of the day; and rightly so, for she unites 
a woman's delicacy of feeling with strong manly sense : she 
always writes with a good end in view, and always in earnest 
The subject is the rivalry of two families, the Browns and the 
Gregsons—the Capulets and Montagues of a small town in Eng- 
land. The gradual increase of wealth, and with it the progress 
of display, of envy, extravagance and bad feeling, is well de- 
scribed ; and there is a great deal of truth and dry humour in the 
account of the rise, progress, and downfall of the ** Brownses”’ 
and “ Gregsonses,” both of whom are disappointed in the objects 
oftheir ambition, entrance into high life. The story might be 


told and the mora! applied nearer home than England 





Flowers of Piety, selected from approved sources, and adapted for general 
Revised by the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, Coadjutor Bishop of New 
York. Edward Dunnigan, 157 Fulton-street. 


use 


tle 48mo. embellished with six very good 
steel engravings by Dick, bound 


lhis is a pretty lit 
in morocco and richly gilt 
Though so small in size, the type is abundantly clear and read- 
in a word, it is the very model of a pocket-companion. 


he contents are prayers, litanies, and hymns, adapted for use 





n Sundays and on the holidays observed by the Catholic church 
It containe but little that a christian of any denomination could 
object to, and to the members of the ancient church for whom it 


is intended, must be a most valuable present 


* Arcturus’ for March is before us. This journal uses on all 
suhjects, an independent tone which becomes it well. Unless we 
are mistaken, the matter in this number is still more substantial 
and more carefully elaborated, than in previous one. The 





leading article “‘on The Unrest of the Age,” is a capital one, 
and that on ** Our Illustrious Predecessors” is full of rich hu- 
mour. The editors promise, in a few months, a tale of the good 
city of Gotham, by Mr. Mathews, with illustrations. Mr. M. a 


member of the bar of this city, is the author of * the Motley 


Book,” a humourous mélange, which has been h ghly commend- 


ed hy the “ New-York Review,” and ans ot 





other leading org: 
criticism. He possesses ina high degree that refined wit, graphic 
power, in which American writers are charged, and with some 


‘how of truth, with being deficient 


The prose and the verse, the narratives and the | 
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LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


’ 


iis week with another etc] 








We present our lady-readers t! 


on wood of the last Parisian fashions. It is our intention to con 


tinue the series monthly, in a similar style Apart from the in 
terest of the subject, the present cut Is @ superiour specimen ¢ { 
the art of engraving on wood, and we doubt not that this new 


department will enhance the value of the Mirror to our numerous 
The print represents a lady dressed as for an 


As this word 


female subscribers 
evening party, enveloped in a cashmere bournous 


to those not au fait in the mysteries 


may need some explanation 


of French fashionable parlance, we will add that the é nous is 


t e Arab tribes of Algiers and Morox 


the large cloak worn by th co 
The conquest of the former country by France led to the intro- 
duction of this and similar terms, such as Kaby/es, (from t 

name of t! tribe of Kabila the same way as 1 was : 





ported from the East Indies. There is, however, as may | 
well supposed, litt resemblance except name between the 
coarse garment wii nf covers the ga t mos ol a wandering 
Arab, and the delicate fabric which enwraps the form of a Pari- 
sian €légante. The cap, of which a front view is given, of blue 
silk or satin, or white lace, according to the taste of the wearer, 
is oT ginal, and verv becoming The under-dress is one of the 
sous-jupes houffans Oudinot, which are ail the vo Paris, 
and which give a more graceful fournure mm any othe ve 
tion of modern art As it 1s difficult to express odours in an ¢ 
graving, we U st beg our fair reader to amagine the gloves per 
fumed. We also call attention to the fan and p quel, a 
noveity of recent introduction, often very costiy, and vays elt 
gant We have said that the ludv in the print was dressed for a 
ball or evening party ; but rreaders must not suppose that she 
means to venture out int r Ww ta d the 
other paraphernalia necessary ‘ tra lady con er 
carriage is at the door, she steps 1 it drives « A pleasant 
evening to you, fair lady. Au re j 

It might seem from the ¢ ving that the ] . udy was 
careless of comfort and hea 8 r vn ¢ niryvwome but this 
is not the case. The ladies of I land France never g t 
without taking every precauti Sgainst exposure to the weathe 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





THE DANGER OF MISCONDUCT. 
nA A 
( ll ] Us 

The Counsel! s tale bevant : 

I must te ve that | mvyselt one of the « uef personages 
of my story. Fancy \ case, mademoiselle, that ] am only 
twenty-seven years old, and that what I am about to recount 
t k place vesterday 

I shall begin by des ra acter of which you have 
scarcely an idea; the UsURER 

Usurer.—( you fanev such a being!’ His features are as 
immovable as Talleyrand’s, he speaks low in a soft tone, and 
never gives way to pass llis age is a mystery One does 
not know w er he as grown prematurely old, or husbands 
his youth to mak ‘ etter servic His apartments are ss 
clean asan FE shman’s dress, but every thing 1s worn. There's 
a< cise ilo a Even the brands on his fire do not 

n brightiv, t ve ¥Y SMOKE and sn caer 

Ihe life of such a ma ves on as noisclessly as the sand in 
an hour-glass. lis movements wre as regular as clock-work 
He is like a piece of machinery, which every night's sieep winds 


up for the next cay. He seeks to economize the waste of the 


vital forces, and concentrates all his emotions in self Some- 
times his victims are loud in their cries, and grow furious: the 
next minute all is still in his room, as it is ina kitchen where 
they ure killing a fow! 

Such is the next door neighbour whom chance has allotted me 

The house we live in is old, damp, and decaying. On a long 
gallery open the doors of twenty or thirty rooms of uniform size 
Th 


that the gavety o° 


is shows it once formed part of a convent. So dreary is it, 


a yvounz spendthrift is checked before he en 











ters my neighbour's room. The house and he are like each otber, 
it 1s the ovster on his rock 
His life is a mystery I am the only human being with whom 
he associates. He comes to beg a little fire, to borrow a book or 
a newspaper and atr whe ec isa e, Lam the only one 
vhom he admits ce We had been neighbours seven 
years before I got so { Has he any friends or kindred?” 
I cannot sav. He neve 1S a penny in the |} se ; all his wealth 
is in the vaults of the bank. He is sometimes the victim of his 
prudence, for one d when he had some gold in his pocket, a 
double napoleon fell through to the ground; one of the tenants 
Who was Close t d picked it up and handed it to him 
It is not mine !"* hecried, in manifest alarm, * it is not mine‘ 
I never have any gold money about me, never, never ' 
lo this deser ptior Iw only add that his name is Gobreck 
I declare, I feel very much terested in that ne \" hbour of 
vours,”’ cried the old mar 
P don't intert me dear sir, or Ishall get embarrassed 
One eve rl we tov t ving t ol ! Hesat in 
s 1 arm « r, immovable seves fixed « et les of dis 
‘ s har ert te He ‘ d at me without 
say ra wi but my i t eacy i nH, he was ex 
peecting me 
** Does this creature ever vught Ito myse Does 
he know t t ere are s s s God and He ven, sent 
ments, woman, | f | ed for him as y would fo 
a lunatic ; t I felt t \ 1 to lis credit in the bank, 
he was one tne m aT ot ee 
(,00d da father ts cre | y look as 
g ymv as did Ww eard of that ~okSseller’s fa re 
Were the notes tes to-day 
It was the st time | ul ever ment ed money matters to 
him. He eved me a moment 1 re ed s low it v ‘ 
ae | myst 
} do am yourself then sometimes 
He s ‘ ssh eyed me r of com 
passion, as } ed 
\ », there re ) els ex ' “ who prir 
ho ! es 
\ t poctrv in t ‘ t ti 
No existence can ber ebr ant than mine '" he added, and 
s eve kine } ** Listen ; by e story of to-day's business you 
car f yr ¥ pieasur sl ive He re e, bolted the door, 
and resumed | a This orning,”’ said he, “I had only 
two notes receivable the ¢ rs | hud paid away to borrowers, 
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Se ree — 


of them, for 


wenn we — 


a thousand 





as cash, without recourse he first 





francs, | bought of a fashionable young man. He came in his til- 
bury note was given by one of the most elegant women 
in Paris, for what, I don’t know The other note, for the same 
sum, was also a lady’s; it was subscribed Fanny Malvaut J 
had it of a linen-draper. If you only knew what wild ideas pass- 


ed through my head } went out this morning to present the 


note How proud and joy! il I felt at the idea of the filial respec 


if they did 





these two women would sh not hay pen to have 


the money ready What would not the countess do for a thou- 


sand francs! Assume an affectionate air, address me in the soft 


tones she reserve perhap for the endorser of my note, lavish 
kind expressions, entreat me pe and | 
Here the old man glanced at me with an icy loo 
“And | nmoveable' I stern as vengeance—as remorse 
But this is mere fancy Well, I reach the house 
‘* Madame la Comtesse ts in bed,”’ says a wait maid 
“When will ehe be visible 
At noor 
“7 e unwe 
No r, but s wasout ata ball t three th mor g 
‘*My name Crobseck Tell her I called here, and will be 
back at noor 
Phen | went in search of my other de ” I found her in an 
old-fashioned house, in a mean and neglected street The class 
ol the porters door was black and greasy with vere 


‘Ts Mademoiselle Fanny Malvaut at home?” 

“She has gone out, but if you have called it a note, tie 
money ts read 

“T will call again,” said I, for I was anx to see t lady 


is ready to pay me 











J loitered away the mort ng, looking it the windows of the print 
shoy Atthe ke of noon | was im the countess’ anti-chamber 

‘*Madame's bell has just 1 , said tl fem le wamore, 
‘* and she « not see you yet.” 

“*T will wa I « wered, as the | Is of the room were 
hardly opened, when the femme-de-« nbre hurried back, say 
ing * walk in, if y please, I knew fre her tone that her 
mistress was not ready to pay me But what a be il crea- 
ture she was! She had rolled a cashmere shawl hastily round 
her rude! but it d t hide the « e ol her 
tig Her bla hair g disheve : f ed by a 
b t handke ef, as the we in the | t. Her ch 

necture © ¢ ! Ay ter we d) ve paid a good 
deai for a e at the scene The coverlet was of down, and 
the di peries of blue silk A large bear-skin lay across the lion's 
head carved at the foot, and upon it glittered two white satin 
oes, flung carelessly down after the fatigue of an evening of 
pleasure On a chair Ii a rumpled dress, the ecves 
trailing along the groun Flowers, diamonds, gloves, ribbons, 
1 bouquet lay scattered about. ‘There was a vague odour of 
periume A cost fan lay half open i the mantel rhe 
drawers of the wardrobe were also half oper All was 





ind disorder, beauty without harmony, wealth and wretch 


Che worn-out look of the countess assimilated well with this 
room strewed with the wrecks of splendour. These seattered 
pgew-gaws 1 loathed ; the night be ( property arra ed, 
they might have dazzled me. It was the true picture of a lif 


of dissipation, noise and luxury, of ‘Tantalus-like 
J 


stantial enjovinents The 





brace ut counte P iall skin was 


tamed by one or two blotches of red ; her features looked un- 


naturally large ; but, in spite of these evidences of late hours and 


exhaustion, she was very beautiful. I was pleased with her. My 


heart had not beat so strongly for many a dav. I was paid alread) 


lor ] would give more than a thousand francs to bring back one 
of the feelings of youth. 
“Sir,” said she, offering me a cha , 1] trust vou wi rood 


enough to wait till to-morrow noo 


* Madam," was my answer, putting the note back in mv pocke 
*T have no right to protest till that time 


And I said to myself, ** Yes, pay fort 





y luxury, pay forthy name, 
pay for thy fashion, pay for thy monopoly of the good things of 
this world! We have courts, judges, and scaflolds for starvine 


is re- 


criminals ; but for you who sleep on beds of down there 


morse, there is the gnashing of t 


e teeth that must be hidden un- 
der a smile, there are the still pangs of agony that fasten on your 
hearts!” 

** Protest ' You cannot surely think of such a thing !" she ex- 
claimed ! ** You cannot forget yourself so far as to do it 
1) 


“If the king owed me money, madame, and did not pay it, I 


would sue him at once.” At that moment some one knocked 
gently at the door 

* You cannot come in," she cried imperiousls 

‘* Emilie, I want to speak to you a moment 

Not just now, my dear,’ she answered, in a tone less harsh 

than at first, but vet not sweet 

** Nonsense, you are talking to somebody now.” Anda man, 
who of course was the count, entered the room 


a look 


time of my life 





he countess 


gave me I understood it. It made her my slave. Ah 
at one I should have been fool enough not to 
’ 


have protested the note 
“ What does this person want asked the count 


I saw his lady shiver. Her skin of satin 


rrew rot gh, and, as 


‘ 
e 


we say familiarly, turned to goose-flesh. As for me, I was laugh- 
ing heartily, though not a muscle of my face moved 


* He 
} 


The count turned away from me, but I pulled the note half 


s one of my tradesmen,” she said 


out of my pocket , at this crue | gesture the lady came ' p to me 








and gave me a diamond, saying, * Tz that and begone!” 

I made an exchange of the note for the jewel, made my bow 
and left her. The diamond was worth some twelve hundred 
francs. Inthe court of the hotel I saw the stable-boys washing 


two elegant carriages, and other servants were cleaning their 


liveries and brushing their boots. “There it is,” thought I, ** this 
is What makes such peopie come to me this makes them steal 
millions under ecent pretexts, and betray their cot try I 


avoid getting splashed by going on foot, they pluage themselves 





over head and ears in filth 

Just then court doors were flung open, a 1 in drove the 
eleg nt tiiburys { the endorser of my te 

‘Sir, here are two hundred frances, which I will thank you t 


’ ' “and 
return to the countess, said I; and 














her diamond eight days, to let her redeen if she sees fit.” 

He took the money with a scornful smile, as if to say, ** Ah, 
she has paid it, then; so m nt better !’ 

I could read the whole of the countess’ future d« y in that 
express 

Next I made for the Rue Montmartre, for Made: elle Fa 
ny’s. I ascended a steep stair, and on reaching the filth story, 
was own imto a snug room, as neat as wax-work Not a 
grain of dirt or dust was to be seen. The young lady was Pa: 
sian, that is, her head was elegant and her air graceful. She 
was hard at work, and the quantity of linen around t room 
showed what was her usual occ pat on When I handed her the 
note, s remarked that the porter would have given me the 
money the first time I calle d 

** Mademoiselle in the habit of going out early, it see ’ 

«Oh no, I seldom do it ; but when I have worked late at it, 
it is pleasant to get a little fresh air.” 

t her, aud saw through her history at a glance. She 
belonged to some wealthy family, reduced to poverty by misfor 
tu 1ere was an indescribable air of virtue, of modesty. of 
nature’s nobleness around her. The air seemed impregnated with 
frankness and truth breathe freely ] saw in a corner 
a plain cot, and over: ix. I was really touched. I felt 

clined to leave her the monev, and the countess’ diamond in 


the bargain ; but I thought my present might perhaps prove a 
fatal one, and on reflection I kept both *“* Who knows,” 
j 


some rascally lover who would take the 


says I 


**but she may have 





mond for a shirt pin 





*‘ Just as you came in I was thinking to myself what a capital 
wife Fannv Malvaut would make! 'm sure! shal! think of her 
for a week to come, and contrast her pure and et life in mv 
own mind with that of the y countess 

* Well,” he r 1, after a short pause, ‘‘do you t < it is 
notl r to penetrate thus into the most s¢ er « P { ‘ 
heart,tosee thi the uvesolvour te w-creat | scenes 
change like ama ter l e are eous ds. idly 

ows, scenes of love, scenes of wretchedness, w the 
wate of the S« ‘ f t! dtof shi es \ 
W end in the scaffold, the lar of des} and the festiv 
of luxurv. I have often heard Mirabeau’s eloquence extolle 
] have ard him tit never moved me But 2 va ea 
young girl in lov d me ton the verge of inkruptecv, a 
mother trving to hide her son's guilt, a man without bread. a 
great man without honour, have made me shudder at the powe 
of their words ey are glorious actors—and they perform for 
me alone But they cannot deceive W) m I vant of’ 
every thing is mine People refuse nothing to hin that holds 
the purse-stt 3 I « int VY ministers a 1 ¢ cro that is 
called honou I can buy womer d their fondest caresses— 


that is what you call love 








the silent, unknown monarchs of the world. Here,” he went on, 
point tot ld, naked walls of his room, “‘ here the fiery lover, 
who kindles at a look and draws his sword at a word, kneels to 
beg my aid; here the proudest merchant fawns npon me ere 
the vainest and fairest of the fair make « t to me here the 
haughty soldier, the inspired artist, the immortal poet meet 
to beg. Do vou think there are no sensations, no enjoyments to 
be felt under this mask of coldness *” 

I went back to my room, stupified. This little, withered old 
man had grown mm my estimation. He was changed unto my 
eves into a vision of fancy I had seer the persor cation of 
weait! I felt disgusted with life and with mankin “Is n ney, 
then, the begu ng and the end of every t ’ was the oues 
tion I asked myself 

I remember that it was late before | fell et ] w piles 
of gold all around me ie be ful countess was constantly 
before me; 8 I will confess, to mv shame, that s caused me 
utterly to forget the image of that sweet and « r creature 
condemned to a life of obscurity and t 

The next mor however, when the fumes of sleep were 

iven away, I saw in my mind's eye the pure and modest Fanny 
in all her beauty, and I could think of nothing « 

“Will vou take a glass of cau sucrée’” said the viscountess. 
interrupting the solicitor and ringing the bell 





in your storv which concerns any of us 


h 


and as for Fanny Malvaut, you all know her— 


open-hearted he would say so before twenty peopl 


wea es 





“ With pleasure,” was his answer 
* Allow me to say,”’ she went on, “ that I don’t see any t} 


“ By Sardanapalus 


shall rouse Mademoiselle Camille presently, for I shall s 


er that the success of her love depends on this very Gobse 


he is my wif 





** Poor fellow said the viscountess with a smile, * he 








Tee ee ae eee 


ne 
Mu 


cried the man of Jaw, (his favourite oati 


CA 


‘ 


P 0 
as beiore us.” 
** 1 would proclaim it to the whole ld,” cried the solic: 
Here is your glass, take it and drink, my poor frien \ 
will never be any thing higher in the world than the happiest a 
best of men 
** You mean t fo on with your story, d \ uske 
( mille 
Certainly.’ 
“ }ou were at me countess's the Rue du Helacr,”’ se 
the old marquis, with hall-shut eves. * What did you do there 
To be continued 
quadawa = - aneiuee puewe om . - re owe 
ORIGINAL CRITICISMS, 
NOTICES OF DRAMATIC WORKS. 
BY MI ‘ A. STEVEN 
P r * ’ 
BY JAM SHI N KN LE 
ie tragedy so re idant suties, so fuli of , 
and powerful effect, the lang e so and chaste, and . 
measure so pert thatwer SCé VK ¥ from wiich 
tix 5 Ol it tO InaKe extracts, but w endeay rt sel t such as 
re est cal i J to assist 1 deve n of t t t 
The piece comme! swilh t projected ins rect ol 
of Procida to overturn the present cove nent Ss \ y 
whose power he has bec ys man, his castle 
rncd to the g whe s son (as elieves) pe 
e ames; w ¢ wile, t { ss ecame 
a Victim to t t ai ( e « e present j n 
former guest of lh } 1 ‘ ec p bes s é 
\ e repeat $s €ia her wot ‘ oO! to r 
re ratio re are Di P a's most « enemy ‘ 
( aii his w t H nears he is alive, i that, eve 
verv eve ol 3 surrec ’ I sat ti e wer 
the danghter of his protector The s ents are f er ex 
perated by the circumstance of a French count having deprive 
the daughter of aS an, the tutor of Fernando, Di Procida’s 
son, of fame, and subsequently of life, which outrage is or 
instant revengecd bv the ag zed fi er, who siays e des 
of his child’s honour on the spot: the ured parent is ( ’ 
sia by the ve rs Of the tI nma and ¢ sa F 
the betrothed pair as they are | ef r to ¢ 
Pros a then ¢« ri and hk s the < his « 
daughter of his foe His ma strikes awe to the bre 
Fernando, who t the carne re est of his bride elect ¢ e 
wit im. Part of t rdeepl le r interview is hers 





Wi ist t t dst lost it Thou would say 
That ou wast I ed of tt So Manfred was 
Robbed of his crowr Lost it' Who say vor now 
Is king of Sieily 

Perdin ~(haric fA 

P Phat's false 
Agam! Charles of A s f 
And not a king t king of S 
Manfred was slain m bat » Was he t 

Fer.—He was 

P He Wi He died ¢ ec ea ’ 
Defending his own crow ( 





You yw your < rv etory \ ‘ ? 
Who followed ve strife Who struggled nex 
With t ch fe ‘ s throat to } 

bor was r else, WIth powers so ke a 
j ‘ wo ) tar t V s( 

4 s 1wear es 


The chivalro the } otn r 
Hle took the-« se 1 rut he st the 
—And w t dav his 
P -How Can't you te 
Know vou so far the tragedy so we 
And do y« t at the catas € 








I er eve 
Of a pin'’s scratch! N rk f ‘ 

In Charlies of A 3 ! edst now 

Ihe king of Sicily Mark now how bloos 

And plunder go together ine swor friends 

Conradine was a captive What d he t 

W)} at & ries ei} ‘ suc a Cas 

And had ar so to have done, were | 

A saint andr ar er Fou, for the crow 

Of his forefathers ' What could Conradine 

That Charles need fe Hie was bound hand and icot 
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. ne that’s | on! that’ , } 

ao was as one that’s bed-ridden ! that's struck Proc.—Hast thou a father, stil] 
With a palsy ( harles had just as much to fear I say to thee ' 

From Conradine as from an infant in the cradle Fer.--Thy sword, or I'm 
What did he to him '—He beheaded him! . T ilt r 
1 r ‘ I i 2 nim I roc .— I hen wiit thou have a murder ont ] 4 
. . thou hi an ler 1 thy sou MEMOIRS * FEM c c B ‘ 
eee ere hs cece” he ire asap re IOIR OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
Proc_—'Twas murder '—murder, sir ' Nor move so far my arm tot 


HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 








on thee 










































































M ] } } ' ’ ouch mv sword, Mr AMESON 
Murder and sacrilege —Conradine met the scaffold Until thou answer’st me. Hast a father’ 
In his own kingdom, like a host that's butchered Bursting into tears ) ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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SKETCHES 





ORIGINAL OF THE BAR. 
THE CONVEYANCER. 
“ He looks quite through the Deeds of men.’—Shakspeare. 

To most of our readers the duties of a conveyancer would be 
difficult to understand ; some of them would imagine that the 
light-fingered gentry who visit the tombs, ** at the expense of a 
grateful republic,” who with a dexterity worthy better things, 
contrive to extract from the pockets of our fellow-citizens their 
loose cash and pocket-handkerchiefs, answer this designation ; 
others run away with a notion that the soubriquet of a “* convey- 
ancer” would be a man who transmits coals, flour, pitch, dry- 
goods, &c. to Pine and Pear! streets. Gentle reader, if this be so 
let me relieve you from your state of ‘blissful ignorance.” A 
Conveyancer is a gentleman who draws marriage settlements, 
wills, leases, mortgages, &c. &c. and advises on their legal ope- 
ration. I was some time since introduced to one of this fraternity, 
a Mr. Doubtful, of Wall-street 


musty parchments and ancient documents, with the ponderous 


I found him in his office amidst 


volumes of the olden time displayed before him, the year books, 
Bracton, Fleta, Coke upon Littleton, Croke and other reports, 
together with the modern Blackstone, Vesey, Barnewell and 
Creswell, and Bingham. ‘There might the conveyancer be seen 
in company with the great jurists, ancient and modern, at his com- 
mand—in the investigating titles to dormant baronies, and heirs 
to expectant estates. Placed on his library-table were papers, 
the appearance of which would justify one’s supposing they had 
been there at least a century; an old print of Lord Coke, with 
the glass broken, adorned the mantelpiece ; a library in the most 
precise state of confusion, several text-books, having slips of 
paper interfoliated, to point out particular cases. Doubtful was 
precise to a fault ; he doubted every body and every thing; he 
was one of those who thoughi with Macbeth, 
“ That nothing is, but what is not.” 
He could not believe that any state of circumstances could be 


settled without the law's assistance. ‘To him the * law’sdelay’ 


was necessary to the well being of society, because, forsooth, the 


A sketch from his diary may 


law was the perfection of reason 
not be uninteresting to the reader 


THE CHANCERY 


SUIT 


In the vear 1832, Abel Sniggers died, having made his will, 
by which he gave to his niece, Susan Sniggers, of Ohio, five hun- 
dred dollars State stock, for her separate use; not lo be subject to 
the debts or controul of her husband Peter, and he appointed Job 
Playfair, attorney and counsellor, by whom the will was prepared, 
sole executor. Now whether Job recommended himself to Abe/ 
Sniggers as executor, or whether the responsible office was thrust 
upon him, does not clearly appear ; but certain it is that Job was 
not displeased at accepting the office on the death of Sniggers ; 
and never had, for a moment, an idea of renouncing such execu- 
torship ; accordingly Job lost no time in clothing himself with the 
character of executor, and transferring Snigger’s ready money 
into his possession. The first intimation that Susan Sniggers ob- 
tained from lawyer Playfair, was by the receipt of a note in the 
following words 

“ Mrs. Sniggers is requested to call at Mr. Playfair's office, in 
Nassau-street, without delay 

Mrs. Sniggers obeyed this summons with great nimbleness, 
and was apprised, with a degree of caution, by lawyer Playfair 
of her good fortune , superadded to which, was a piece of ad- 
vice that she should execute a deed, by which the interest of the 
five hundred dollars should be paid to her, for her separate use 
during her life, and the principal should go to her children after 
her death, and a good-natured volunteer, on the part of the attor- 
ney, to become the trustee. Now, although Mrs 
an uneducated woman, she possessed a small portion 


Sniggers was 
of what 
her that 


receiving the five hundred dollars down, and investing it in the 


common people call * good sense ;"’ and it occurred to 
business her husband was carrying on, would be better than al- 
lowing it to remain in the hands of the Nasvau-street lawyer ; 
and she communicated to him such fact accordingly. It will not be 
doing any great violence to one's understanding to imagine that 
this piece of humanity in the shape of a lawyer felt vexed and 
disappointed in finding his suggestions disregarded by Mrs. Snig- 
gers: nil desperandum, however, was his motto, and he soon con- 
cocted a plan that would enable him to retain a portion of the 
five hundred dellars, if not the whole. He affected to be very 
much concerned at his advice not being taken; and he assured 
Mrs. Sniggers that, sorry as he should be to put her to any incon- 
venience in obtaining her legacy, yet he was fearful that, as his 
advice had not been acceded to, he should not be justified in pay- 
ing the legacy without the protection of a eourt of equity 
Thus circumstanced, Mrs. Sniggers knew not what to do ; she 
saw plainly that if she quarrelled with lawyer Playfair she might 
be kept out of her money ; and that, if she acceded to his wishes, 
she might never see interest or principal. She aceordingly took 
Jeave of the lawyer, and consulted her friends on the subject. 
It was soon discovered what the Nassau-street lawyer's motives 
were ; and it was determined, come what might, that a profes- 
sional gentleman should be consulted. A Mr. David Firkins, of 
Wall-street, was recommended as an attorney and counsellor 
pre-eminently qualified to undertake the case, and was svon 


retained by her, he having assured Mrs. Sniggers, that he 
would soon make the Nassau-street lawyer pay over the le- 
gacy to her, together with such costs as might be incurred 
To do this, however, certain forms must be gone through, 
certain papers were required to be signed by herself and 
her husband, which, being done, she soon learned that a 
suit in equity had been commenced. Now Mr 
gers, although they might have heard of the court of chancery, 


and Mrs. Snig- 


never dreamed of being a suitor in a cause ; indeed they had all 
ways been given to understand, that if once they got into chance- 
ty, the probability would be they would never get out their 
prejudices, however, appeared to vanish when their counsellor 
David pointed out how very soon the matter would be settled 
Mrs. S. was much surprised when she learned that the property 
in question was said to be hers, independent of her husband, and 
that she must proceed against him, as well as her husband. The 
great David, however, had given his sapient opinion that such 
was the fact, and filed a bill, as it was called, in which Jane Snig- 
gers by Peter Popkin, a friend of her lawyer David, who was 
was the plaintiff, and Job Playfair (the 
Peter 
The bill prayed that, as the morey was 


styled her next friend, 
Nassau-street lawyer,) and Sniggers, Jane’s husband 
were the defendants. 
left to Jane solely, she might have the same paid over to her 
A period of nearly three months elapsed from the time the bill 
was filed without Jane’s hearing a word as to the suit—occa- 
sionally the two attornies might be seen together, cracking their 
jokes and enjoying themselves in much the same way as two 
of the animals that chew the thistle enjoy themselves in a clover- 
field. David had apprised Mr. Sniggers, Jane’s husband, that it 
would be necessary, in order to conduct the cause properly, to 
have some cash ; but as it might not be convenient to her to sup- 
ply it, he had only to put his name to a blank warrant of attor- 
ney, upon which he, David, or some of his clients, should advance 


This Mr 


his own expression, “that all was right.” 


the necessary funds Sniggers did, believing, to use 
At length, however, 
the answer was put in by the Nassau-street lawyer. Among 
other things, it was sworn that he believed the plaintitf’s husband 
was a dissipated, depraved, debauched character ; that although 
the husband was a defendant on the record, he was virtually the 
plaintiff, and that, if the court should pay the money to the wife 


Both, 


hurt at thisat- 


her husband would immediately obtain it and dissipate it 
Jane and her husband were greatly surprised and 
tempt, as they thought, to take Peter's character away, inasmuch 
as the Nassau-street lawver well knew that Jane's husband was 
as industrious, sober, and steady, as anv citizen in the Union 
David, the lawyer, however, soon put their fears at rest, by as- 
suring them that the swearing in question Was a mere matter of 
form, well understood among chancery practitioners. From the 


time this precious document, called an answer, was put tn, till 
about two vears afterwards, Jane and her husband were kept in 
suspense ; they called occasionally on their lawver, David, and 
learned sometimes that the “ thing’’ would soon be settled; at 
other times, that it was ready for argument. The auspicious dayat 
** Now,” thought 


Jane, “ I shall be able, through my counsel, to show that my 


length arrived when the cause was to be heard 


husband is undeserving of the seurrility heaped upon him by the 


Nassau-street lawver,”’ for her solicitor, David, had informed 
them that, at great expense, he had retained counsellor O’Bother- 
ham to lead the case. The case was at length called on, and ar- 
gued at great length by counsellor O'Botherham and the Nassau- 
street lawyer, and furnished 

“ — a fine specimen, on the whole, 


Of rhetoric, which the learned called rigmarole."’ 








Jane's husband was any thing but pleased with the exertions 
of O’Botherham ; he admitted he made a long and eloquent ad- 
dress, but he could not tind how it applied to his case; he talk- 
ed about his client being oppressed, and of the injustice of the 
executor, and yet our lawyer David had informed us that he 
refused to go into court unless he received one hundred and fifty 
dollars as a fee. As for the Nassau-street lawyer, he was quite 
as far from the subject before the court as O'’Botherham ; some- 
times he was rather abusive to the judge ; but, in general, there 
was a Vein of jocularity quite original in its way, indulged in by 
him, particularly incommenting on that portion of the answer which 
reflected on Jane’s husband's moral character; indeed it would 
have been difficult to have supposed such apposite ailusions to 
immoraiity to have been made by any one who had not received 
a finishing touch to his education from Centre-street and the Five 
Points. In about six months after all this eloquence “ had been 
wasted on the desert air,’ lawyer David delivered us a copy of 
the judgment of the court. It ran as follows 

“It is quite clear that the testator, Abel Sniggers, intended 
this ‘fund’ for Jane Sniggers for her separate use; now for 
aught that appears to the contrary, this suit may be instituted 
by the husband. The court will give her, therefore, time to de- 
liberate, and throw a protection round her by having it carried to 


her separate account. The cost of all parties,” added the learned 


judge, ** to come out of the ‘ fund.’ "”’ 

Neither Jane nor her husband could make out what this meant ; 
they were taken greatly surprised, and they thought they per- 
ceived an alteration in the manners of their lawyer David : this, 
however, they thought might be surmises. In about four months 
from the time the judgment was delivered, they received a 


letter from the lawyer David, which put all the matter at resi 


= = = — - ——<—— 

*‘ David Firkins presents his compliments to Mr. and Mrs 
Sniggers, and begs to inform them that this unfortunate suit js 
at length brought to a termination. 
accounts.”” 


Below is a minute of the 


Mr. Playfair's costs, taxed as between attorney and client, . 18000 
a ee ae ae a ee ee s+ 60 00 
$240 00 

Mr. David Firkin’s costs, as taxed, — eee 150 00 
ee ee ee ee ie So 60 00 

| Special retainer, counsellor O’Botherham, . . . o «+ « + 15000 
“ Wall-street. $600 00 


“To meet this, there is five hundred dollars in court, which 
may be obtained on Mrs. Sniggers’ petition, the balance for which 
Mr. Bevan holds Mr. Sniggers’ warrant of attorney for two hun- 
dred dollars, which may be settled at such early day as Mr and 
Mrs. S. may appoint.” ae - 

The result of this casé may be easily told. In a short time 
afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. S. were, with their children, reduced to 
penury. Judgment was entered up by the Wall-street lawyer on 
the warrant of attorney ; an execution issued, and every thing 
which the law could seize was taken from them. Such is the 
history of this chancery suit 





POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


LOSING AND WINNING. 


(Continued.) 





In due time Mrs. T "s invitation was received, and this 
it was Mr. Westbury’s wish that Julia should accept. Without 
manifesting the least reluctance she consented, and Mr. W. w . 
so far as tothank her for her cheerful compliance with his wishes 
This was a very slight courtesy, but there was something in Mr 
Westbury's voice when he spoke that went straight to Julia's 
heart, and she left the room to conceal the strong emotion ex 
cited by so trivial a cause. ** She certainly striv es to please me 
be the motive what it may,” thought Mr. Westbury when left 
alone ; “and though I cannot love her, honour—nay, gratitude 
demands that I make her happy as circumstances will allow 
He took a pen, and hastily writing a few lines, enclosed a bank 
note of considerable value and left the little packet on her work- 
table, that she might see 


it as soon as she returned. He then 
When Julia resumed her seat by her table, th: 
packet was the first thing that attracted her notice 

opened it, and read as follows : 


the house 
She hastily 
“As Mrs. Westbury is too delicate and reserved ever to make 
known a want, she may have many which are unthought of by 
him who is bound to supply them. Will she receive the enclos- 
ed, not as a gift, but as a right? 
for T 


some of those calls 


Perhaps a new dress may be 


wanted s levee; if not, the enciosed can meet 
on benevolence to which report says Mrs 
Westbury’s ear is ever And if Mrs. Westbury will so far 


overcome her timid delicacy as freely to make known her wants 


pen 
opel 


whenever they occur, she will greatly oblige her husband.” 


Julia pondered long on this note. It was 


ceremonious 
cold—cold enough! yet not so frozen as the only letter she had 


and 
received from him. Perhaps it was his way of letting her know 
that he wished her to dress more elegantly and expensively. “| 
will not remain in doubt: I will know explicitly,” thought she, 
and taking a pen in her turn, she wrote the following 

**Mr. Westbury is so munificent in supplying every want that 
his wife has none to make known. If there is any particular 
dress that would gratify Mr. Westbury’s taste, Mrs. Westbury 


would esteem it a great favour would he name it, and it would 


be her delight to furnish herself accordingly. She accepts with 
gratitude, not as her right, but as a gift, the very liberal sum eo- 
closed in Mr. Westbury’s note.” 

Julia placed her note on Mr. Westbury’s reading-desk in the 
library, and felt an almost feverish impatience to have an a! 
swer, either verbal or written. For more than an entire da 

however, she was doomed to remain in suspense, as her husband 

made no allusion either to his note or her own, though the one 
she laid on his desk disappeared on his first visit to the library 
, But her suspense at length terminated. On going to her cham- 
ber she observed a little box on her dressing-table. On rais 
it she discovered a note that was placed beneath it. The note 
ran thus 
| “Mr. Westbury highly approves the elegant simplicity o! 

Mrs. Westbury’s style of dress, and in consulting her own taste 

she will undoubtedly gratify him. He has yet but once seen her 

wear an unbecoming article. The contents of the accompanying 
box were selected, not for their intrinsic value or splendour, but 
because they correspond so well with Mrs. Westbury's style of 


dress and beauty. If she wear them to Mrs. T ’s, she will 





, 


gratify the giver.’ 


Julia opened the box, and a set of beautiful pearls met 
view 


ner 


'* thought 


* How delicate, how kind, and how cold he is 
she. ‘Oh, how trifling the value of these gems compsred to 
one particle of his love! Yet for his sake I will wear them—not 
as my adorning—may that ever be the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, but as proof of my desire in all things to please him, 
and meet his approbation.” 


Mrs. T and fash 





‘s rooms were filled with the elegant 
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sonable on the evening on which her house was open to receive 
company. But the heart of Julia was not in such scenes. The 
more she saw of fashionable life the less she liked it. Emula- 
tion, envy, detraction, and dissimulation were obtruding them- 
selves on her notice amid gayety and splendour. Her conscien- 
tious scruples as to the propriety of thus mixing with the world 
increased rather than diminished. ‘I promised,” thought she, 
while she was surveying the gay assembly, “I promised in all 
things lawful to obey my husband—but is this lawful for me! It is 
my duty. It is my pleasure to comply with all his wishes where 
superiour duties do not forbid ; but is it allowable for me to 
please him thus! His heart is the prize at which I aim, but will 
“the end sanctify the means! 
above on my efforts, while my conscience is not quite clear as to 
Can I not have moral courage 
and dare I not hazard the con- 


Can I expect a blessing from 


the rectitude of the path I pursue ! 
enough to tell him my scruples! 
sequence! Julia's reflections were interrupted by the approach 
of Mrs. Cunningham 

“* How serious you look, Mrs. Westbury,” said she. “ Really, 
you and Mr. Cunningham would do well to go together, for you 
Mr. Cun. 


ningham actually tries my patience by his disrelish for society 


are both more grave in a party than any where else. 


I do believe he is now quite well, yet he made indisposition an 
excuse for not coming with me to-night! But,” said she, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, ** I shall show him that I can be 
obstinate as well as he! He chooses to stay at home—I choose 
to come out—and if he will not come with me, neither will I 
stay with him. I should rather live in a cottage in the country, 
and have done with it; but to live in the midst of elegant soce- 
ty, and yet be constrained to immure one's self, is intolerable, 
and I will not submit to it!” 

Mrs. Westbury had not the pain of replying to a speech from 
which both her heart and her judgment revolted, as Mr. Eveleth 
at that moment addressed her. He soon engaged her in a con- 
versation which was continued for an hour, and would have been 
continued still longer but for a general movement of the com- 
pany, which separated them Not long after, Mr. Eveleth found 
1 


himself near Miss Eldon, who was chatting with two or three 


gentlemen Mr. Westbury was standing hard by, but his back 
was towards them, and Mr. Eveleth did not observe him 

“ Are you acquainted with Mrs. Westbury, Miss Eldon ?” Mr 
Eveleth inquired 


‘No, not in the least,’’ said Miss Eldon, “ and do not wish to 


be. She looks altogether tou fade for me.” 


“Fa 


that would app!y to Mrs. Westbury in any way 





de '’’ said Mr. Eveleth, ‘I should think that the last word 
She ts certain- 
ly animated both in countenance and manner, and she talks bet- 
ter than any lady I ever conversed with. Her thoughts have 
something of masculine strength and range, delightfully modified 
by feminine grace and delicacy. Her manner is perfectly lady- 
like and gentle re 

“Every thing she says must sound well,”’ remarked another 


gentleman. ‘She has a woman's most potent charm in perfec- 
tion—a voice whose tones are all music.”’ 

“Perhaps it is all just as you say,” said Miss Eldon, “ but 
really I never saw a lady that appeared to be more insipid or 


less attractive. I hope ’—but the tone of Miss Eldon’s voice 


contradicted her words, ‘‘ I hope her husband sees her with your 


eyes rather than muin¢ 


**T do, I will,” thought Mr. Westbury, who had heard all with 


conflicting emotions. ‘ Fade!" reiterated he, as 


a variety of 


Miss Eldon uttered the word, Tis false He glanced his 
eyes towards Julia, who stood on the opposite side of the room 
talking with a lady. She was dressed in black, a colvur that 
finely contrasted with her pearls, which proved to be very becom- 
ing. Her cheek was a little fl 
with animation. ‘* Fade! 

| iqued Julia was Mrs 
hear her thus unjustly spoken of? 


and her whole f 


ished, 





> beaming 
‘tis false!” Mr. Westbury’s pride 





was 
Westbury—his wife! could he patiently 
Was there any thing noble in 
that mind that could thus speak of a rival? How grateful to his 
Eveleth 


feelings were the remarks of Mr ! How clearly he read 
the feelings of Miss Eldon in the tone of voice in which she utter- 


ed her last remark ' He waited to hear no more, but movi 





g to- 
wards a table that was spread with refreshments, filled a plate 
and carried them to Julia. It was the first attention of the kind 
he had ever paid her, and her face was eloquent indeed, as she 
He stood by 
her for a few minutes, made some commonplace remarks, even 


looked up with a smile and said, “ Thank you.” 


took a grape or two from her plate, and then turned away. It 





was one of the happiest moments of Julia's life. There was 
something indescribable in his manner that a delicate and feeling 
woman could alone have seen or appreciated, of which Julia felt 
the full force. 

When the party broke up, Miss Eldon contrived again to se- 
cure Mr. Westbury’s arm. Sh 





saw that he purposely avoided 
her, whether from new inborn indifference or principle she could 
not determine ; but having boasted to quite a number of hercon- 
fidential friends of his passion for herself, and the reluctance wit! 
which he complied with his father’s command to marry Julia, 
who had made the most inde 


licate advances—she resolved, if art 
or maneuvring could accomplish it, to maintain the appearance 
of power over him. From the first she exulted in her conquest 


over Mr. Westbury’s heart. She admired his person, his fortune 


she loved ; and bitter was her mortification, unbounded her dis- 
ple To make it 
appear that he still loved her ; to wring the heart of his wife, and 
detract from her character, were now the main springs of her 


actions whenever she met them. The sight of Julia's pearls, 


sure, when his hand was bestowed on another 





which she thought should have been her own, awakened on this 
evening peculiarly bitter feelings. The han heart 
of Mr. Westbury were trifles when compared with such beau- 


d, the even 





tiful ornaments, except as they were the medium through which 





the latter were to be obtained 


A ten minutes’ conversation with her ci-devant lover was all 


s 





her art could accomplish during the evening at Mrs. T— 
until she secured his arm on going out. In the entry they were 
detained by a crowd at the door, and looking round, they 
Mrs. Westbury, together with Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth, examining 


a bust of General Lafayette, which stood on a pedestal near the 


saw 


foot of the stair-case. Wath a smile on her beautiful features, 


which very slightly softened a compound expression of scorn and 
malignity, Miss Eldon said, 

* Really, Mrs. Westbury has made a conquest ; Mr. Evel: $ 
devoted in his attentions and enthusiastic in hisencomiums' Do 
you not begin to be jealous! 

* Not in the least,” Mr. Westbury replied. “ The attentions 
and approbations of such a man as Mr. Eveleth are an honour to 
any lady ; and Mrs. Westbury's rigid sense of virtue and pr 
priety will prevent her ever receiving improper attentions, sho d 


any one be disposed to offer them. She has too much delicacy 


and refineme nt to court the attentions even of her own husband, 
much less those of the husband of another!” 

Miss E. was stung with mortification, and dropping her head, 
that her face might be concealed by her hood, she said in a voice 
tremulous with conflicting passions, 

** How little did I ever expect to hear Frederick Westbury 
speak to me in a severe tone ; 

«Severe ' Maria—Miss Eldon? Does common tice to Mrs 
Westbury sound harshly in your ear?” 

* Certainly not; but your tone, your manner, are not what they 


were ; and I hoped that no circamstances, no new engagements 





would prevent our retaining a kindly feeling towards one whom,” 
she hesitated, ** One whom I once loved,”’ said Mr. Westbury, 
finishing the sentence forher. * Yes, you well know that I one: 
loved you 

“Once!” interrupted Miss Eldon. ** But this is man’s fidelity 

‘* Miss Eldon, vou astonish me,” said Mr. Westbury “lan 
married ; my wife commands my respect—nay, my admurat 
and duty, honour, every thing commands that ail former ties, how 
ever tender, should be broken. Our happiness, our respectability 
demands that henceforth we be only common acquaintance 

* Be it so, farewell!” said Miss Eldon with her irrepressi| 


bitterness of expression, and snatching her hand from beneath 

his arm, she sprang forward and took that of her brother, who 

had just issued from the parlour 

"thought Mr 
Maria' Where has my 


? or rather, by wha 


‘Ts that, can that be Maria Eldon 


* the amiable, the feeling, the refined 


love, my admiration, my passion for her gone 


blindness were they at first excited Does she wish to reta 


nay, does she claim the heart of the husband of anothe What 
perversion of principe is here 


To be continued 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONVERSATIONS IN DISHABILLE; 





OR, LADIES’ CHIT-CHAT 

Mar What think you of Miss Martineau’s new w * The 
Home and the Man?” 

Harriet....1 have not read it I knew I could not agree w 
her about the Haytien cause, and should quarrel with every pace 
so, as I have felt particularly amiat le lately, | do not wish to read 
any thing which shall excite my antagonistic propensitic iy 
the way, speaking of Miss Martineau, what a wonderfal effect 
her chapter on the nghts of women im her “ Society America 
has produced 

Mary....Yes, until she opened our eves to our degradation, as 
she calls it, until she told us that we were receiving capricious 


indulgence for justice, we were unconscious of the melancholy 


fact ; and blindly imagined that to perform the duties of wives 


rT 


and mothers as those duties shou/d be performed, was woman's 


noblest destiny. But, thanks to Miss Martineau, we now know 
better, and content ourselves no longer with ruling our own house- 
hold and families wisely, but wish to show the world— 

* How well we women can 

“ Head armies—legislate—and govern man 


reminds me of 


Harriet... Heading ermies General Gaines 
How unfortunate that the general should have predicted an inva- 
sion of the city the first of May! Every one will | 
moving to receive the invaders properly, and then the ladies w 
appear to such a disadvantage 

Mary 


could not be selected. W) 


I think, undefended as the harbour is, a better day 


at invading force could enter the city, 








blinded as they would be b 


Yes, let 





from thousands of carpets 


them come on the first day of May; and no 


matter 


whether the forts are in order or not, we will shake our carpets 
in their eves, and raise such a din in their ears, (for, of course, 
we shall be allowed to scold if disturbed while moving,) that 
they will gladly beat a retreat 


Harriet 


If the newspapers are to be relied upon, all Europe is arming for 
pa} f 


There is little danger of war with England, I fancy 


the field. England will have enough to do with her war in China, 


and aiding the allied their unholy alliance against 


A war with 


powers in 


France, to employ all her surplus men and money 


us would be very like a man quarrelling with his customers, and 


she would soon find herself involved im a very uncivil war in her 


manultacturing districts One, however, may be fore ed upon us 
by these frontier disturbances 

Mary....How absurd us to talk of matters that we cannot 
possibly know any thing about ; you are discussing the affairs of 


fait to all their cabinet secrets 


nations as il 


Harriet 


you were quite au 


It is a woman's privilege to talk even on subjects 








she does not understand ; it is one of the evils, perhaps, of the 
system oO! indulge 

Mary....You are very dull and prosy this morning, you have 
been watching those lazy rain-clouds till your conversation has 
taken their dull leaden hue. Are vou looking for a gleam of sun 
shine, that you may go out and display yourself and your new 
short cloak ’ 

Ha et Lazy ra < ds' you are t ust to those very re 
spectable and useful means of water communicator They are 
moving rapidly away, and the ladies are begining to throng the 

l am not, however, so anxious to be seen as to expose 
my flowers to the wet pavement, so draw your chair and work 
stand up to the window, and let us amuse ourselves looking at 
the fash bie follres, al the i es of the tashionable 

Vary What a variety of wraps! There is a very stylish 
velvet pelisse, of a be t d pec ur shade of blue. Pelisses 
are much wor vs i ‘ What a pretty spencer! I 
wi er the eare ‘ “ n she is indebted for the 
fash shich « t i dvantage her falling shoulders 
and ex sil st 

Hla et She does not « as if she knew that such a person 
as Lord Spenser ever existe Strange, i it pot, that a gentle 

i should have set a fas 80 \ ersally adopted by and so 
becoming to the s! The ‘ d little thought when the 
skirts of his coat were torn off a dentally in the ardour of the 
r se, that t circumstans vould d s name down to pos 
terity lca t think of vy other cle of dress that has re 
tained the name of its orig Many, no doubt, would prefer 

s immortality t t s nesake the author of the * Faene 
Queene 

MV You f et the caps « y es 

Harr Prue, but as the patronymic of U unfortunate fe- 
male has been lost, she who first wore the cap is confounded in 
our minds with the manv msane Janes that have since been in 
mates of lunatic asylum 

Mary It is very amusing to tra theo rnand change ol 
fashions; and how soon the eve ecomes accustomed to what at 
first appeared e*’ and awkward The present stvle of 
dress is beaut la Trac l, except the confining the sleeve 
round the part of the arm, t sleeve should fall loose from 
tne pulide;r: 

Har W ta sweet face’ half dden by tl » clustering 
curls liow pla nly vou can see that those curls are on the head 
where nat nlaced then No barber's art could arrange such 

rlets round the face as those The « she 1s leading 1 not 
pretty ’ wiat ‘ i - When she grows up those 
( s Ww win admirers M abeau h een, like Absalom, 
ca t v the ha 

WV hid ( eve e 9 ‘ 
fas vhich trea more parti 
not remember the t lt t 
nec yn traced between the fa 
gress of reinement 

}] | * at vf V and there may be 
some ! t I peries | taste is perfect simplicity 
| a (ir i Among less civilized na 
tions we ser i-dresses hu nature's own beau 
tiiul rnment, t ‘ . e basket-like affairs of 
gold silver wit VO y the ladies of the middle ages— 
the powder of te ne n oh cushions over which our 
creat 1 t strained their hair; and, indeed, the high 
: . g 
dressed he nnd turret-shaped combs of our own early dave 
Wit ve two, many have worn the hair too low, as if it 
were fal r down the back of the neck The present style 1s 
classically beautiful, but we women are never content with look 
ing well, we are always striving to look better 


wonder what change will next There is 


one comfort, however,—a pretty woman will look well, let her 





cress her hair as she w To some , even a mod cap is becoming 


Harriet.... The age 1s growing so enlightened, the next change 
will probably be to dress the hair on phrenological principles ; it 
w ! save us from the vkward mistakes sometimes made in 
society ; let a lady dress her hair scientifically, and you read her 
character at a glance, and would no danger of mistaking 
na ioress forag 1 hous ceper, or the lady directresa of 
some half-dozen societies for a foolishly attentive mother 

Var Yo ud better write an essay on the subject. The 
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ladies need some instruction. Men are beginning to study heads 
rather than hearts 
beautiful princesses to the heir of a throne that he may select 
the fairest for a bride, casts will be taken of their heads. What 
rules would you recommend for hair-dressing ' 

Harriet....I would have the literary lady wear her hair parted 
on her forehead and part back from the temples, in order to dis- 
play her organ of tdeality. Constructiveness, too, should be 
seen. If she should be so unfortunate as not to possess these 
organs deemed essential for the poet, she should wear her hair 
The 
lady directress should wear a braid across the front of her head, 


full at the sides that no one may discover their absence 


to give due elevation to the organ of benevolence and unirer- 
sal philanthropy ; and as she would probably wish to have it 
known that her benevolent efforts were unlimited, and that no 
domestic cares could interfere with them, she should brush her 
hair smoothly, to show that she possesses neither adhesrveness or 
maternal affection. Young ladies might be pardoned for display- 
ing a little destructiveness and love of approbation, but combative- 
ness and self-esteem (or as it should be called, imperativeness, a 
desire to rule) should be sedulously concealed, the first by a ring- 
let behind the ear, the second by dressing the hair high. This, 
too, would hide any undue elevation of firmness, but the pull or 
braid should not be allowed to conceal veneration, a quality pe- 
culiarly desirable in a wife 


Mary 


nati of the age forthe suggestion ; but w hat is to be done by 


That is admirable! 


you will rank among the illumi- 
those who are so unfortunate as tohave no good bumps? 

Harriet....They have only to ascertain exactly the position of 
the different organs, and then arrange their hair so as to appear 
to possess every virtue under heaven 

(Servant enters.).... The cook is ready for you to come down, 
Miss Mary. 

Mary....Rather dull to go down and watch Betsey preparing 
dinner ; I wonder if I shall learn how to cook by this means. Tam 
afraid I have no culinary talent 

Harrvet 


will make puddings, pies, bread, &c. readily, chemically large— 


Oh yes; you have large consfructiveness ; of course 
your taste will be acute—perspect:veness full—every thing will be 
well flavoured—great benevolence and lore of approbation—will 
strive to suit the peculiar fancies of your friends farther than 
your own ; order large—will never make mistakes, as you will 
be guided by an exact receipt ; ¢ome full—your cake will never 
be over or under done, as you will remember the exact length of 
time it should bake ; and as you have great conscientiousness and 
but little acquisitiveness, you will not eat up all your things your- 
self—in short, you will be a great ‘artiste.’ 

Mary....I1 shall be content to be like that worthy lady of an- 
tiquity, of whom Solomon says, ‘‘ she too held well to the ways 
of her household.” 

Harriet....Yes, and speaking prophetically, I may add—* and 
her husband he praiseth her.”’ 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE TEST OF LOVE. 


Wov tp you, lady fair, discover 
If your heart be truly gained ; 

And if passion of your lover | 
Be a real, or a feigned 


With this test I will supply vou -- 
If unhappy when away, 


If unhappy when he’s nigh you, i 


If unhappy night and day ; | 


If perplexed, abstracted, fretting, 
If pursued by causeless care, 

If some trifles e’er regretting, 
Know you love him, lady fair ! 


If by woman loathed, detested, 
If by you enchanting thought, 
If of every friend divested, 
Though by friends he once was sought 


If unto himself tormenting, 
If tormenting e’en to you, 

If tormenting, though repenting, 
Then believe his love is true? 


Lady, thus you may discover 
If your heart be truly gained | 

And if passion of your lover 
Be a real, or a feigned. 


WIVES OF 


THE TURK, 


An inquirer in the Journatof Commerce wishes to know if the 
Turk now-a-days has more than one wife. The editor of the 
North American replies, that he has been among these men of 
long beards and pipes, though he has scen but little of their 
wives, yet he can answer the question with confidence.—The 


Turk has rarely more than one wife : the Koran allows him four 


The considerations which restrain him are these in the first 
place, his means will seldom permit it: each wife must have her 
separate apartments, her separate servants, her separate table 
and all the ceteras of a distinct establishment. In the second 

place, the affection for the one which he already has mav render |) 


Soon, instead of sending the minatures of 


( him indifferent about another. The Turk considers his wife as 
inferior to himself, but he loves her, he is pleased even with her 
whims, and would rush down forty cataracts to avenge an insult 
that had heen offered. In the third place, if he has married into 

a wealthy or influential family, the fear of giving offence and 

thus forfeiting an expected inheritance, or of defeating some 

scheme of personal ambition, restrains him. He seldom there- 
fore avails himself of the liberties of the Koran, and is often per- 
haps less given to excess than some who live under a system less 

As for bachelors 

among the Turks, as the Journal suggests, such a thing is not 


latitudinarian in its matrimonial and moral code. 
known. You might as well look for crab-apples in a peach or- 
chard, or a last year’s almanac on the toilet of a lady 


The following lines descriptive of fact were sent to the chil- 
dren of the Sunday school at St. Thomas’ church, in this city, by 
| Dr. Hawkes, the rector 
I knew a widow, very poor, 
Who four small children had ; 
The oldest was but six years old— 
A gentle, modest lad 


And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four ; 
An honest pride the woman felt 
Though she was very poor 


To labour she would leave her home— 


For children must be fed ; 
And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread 


And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat ; 

They drank their water, ate their bread 
But never tasted meat 


One day when snow was falling fast, 
i And piercing was the air, 
I thought that [ would go and see 
How these poor children were 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home 
"Twas searched by every breeze ; 
When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees 


I paused to listen to the boy— 
He never raised his head ; 

But still went on and said—* Give ws 
This day our daily bread.” 


I waited ull the child was done, 
Sull listening as he prayed— | 
And when he rose I asked him why 
The Lord's praver he had said ? | 


“ Why, sir,”’ said he, “this morning, when 
My mother went away, | 
She wept because she said she had 


No bread for us to-day 


‘* She said, we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead ; 

And then I told her not to cry, 
For I could get some bread 


** Our Father, sir, the prayer begins 

Which made me think that He, 
As we have got no father here, 

W ould our kind father be 


‘* And then you know the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the corner, sir, I went, 
And that’s what made me pray.’ 


I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet ; 

And verv soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat 


| 
| 


I answered with a nod— 
I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child's farth in God. 


LITERATURE. 


** I thought God heard me,” said the boy 
| 





CURIOSITIES OF 


THE POPULAR ROMANCE “CASTLE OF OTRANTO,”’—The ingeni- 
ous author of this popular romance, in a letter to Mr. Cole, now 
in the British Museum, gives the following account of its origin 
“IT waked one morning in the beginning of last June from a 
dream, of which all I could recover was, that I had thought my- 
self in an ancient castle, and that on the uppermost bannister of 
a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in armuur. In the even- 
ing I sat down and began to write, without knowing in the least 
what I intended to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, 
and I grew fond of it, so that I was very glad to think of any 
thing rather than politics. In short, I was so engrossed with my 
tale, which I completed in less than two months, that one even- 
ing | wrote from the time I had drank tea (about six o'clock) till 
half an hour past one in the morning, when my hands and fin- 
gers were so wearv that I couid not hold my pen to finish the 
sentence, but left Matilda and Isabeila talking in the middle of 
a paragraph.” 

THEATRICAL BENEFITS.—Mrs. Barrv is recorded as the first 
performer, male or female, who ever had, what is now understood 
by the term, a benefit. This privilege was procured for her 
through the influence of James Second, and she alone possessed 
it until just before the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. The poverty of the divided theatrical companies then in- 


duced the managers to employ this expedient for paying their 
actors and actresses more directly out of the pockets of the pub- 
lic ; and it not unfrequently happened (at least the performers 
made the accusation) that the patentees appropriated to them- 
selves all the proceeds, under the pretext of house expenses, and 
left the performers to their remedy 

Coin oF port.—Upon the coin of Dort, in Holland, is a cow 
under which is sitting a milk-maid. The same representation is 

in relievo on the pyramid of an elegant fountain in that beautiful 

town. Its origin is from the following historical fact :—When 
| the united provinces were struggling for their liberty, two beauti- 


ful daughters of a rich farmer, on their way to the town with 
milk, observed, not far from their path, several Spanish soldiers 
concealed behind some hedges. The patriotic maidens pretend- 
ed not to have seen any thing, pursued their journey, and as soon 
as they arrived in the city, insisted upon an admission to the bur- 


go-master, who had not yet left his bed; they were admitted, 


and related what they had discovered. He assembled the coun 
cil, measures were immediately taken, the sluices were opened 
The 


magistrates, in a body, honoured the farmer with a visit, where 


and a number of the enemy lost their lives in the water 


they thanked his daughters for the act of patriotism which saved 


the town ; they afterwards indemnified him fully for the loss he 


sustained from the inundation ; and the most distinguished young 


citizens vied with each other who should be honoured with the 
hands of those virtuous milk-maids 

Bone-rires.—In earlier times fires of bones in commemora- 
tion of John the Baptist, who it is said drove away many dra 
gons when in the wilderness by the burning of bones—* of 
which they have a great dislike.’’ From this circumstance our 
bone-fires, although made of wood, derive their cognomen 

Mars.—George Lilly, the son of the famous grammarian, wt 
lived some time at Rome with cardinal Pole, published the first 





map that ever was drawn of England. It was published, 1539 
twenty years before his death 


LINES TO A JEWISH SHEKEL. 


RY NATHAN ¢ BROOKS 


Thought's fount is stirred, and as my vision dwells 
Upon thy disk, light of the darksome mine, 


To fancy’s ear full many a tale 1: tells 
Of Palestine, 
Land of the goodly olive and the vine 





Perhaps, when by Euphrates’ turbid stream 
The maids of Judah sorrow’s vigil kept, 
Upon thy emblems, by the moon's pale beam, 
They gazed and wept, 
Till spent with tears and wo they laid them down and sle 
Perhaps amid the temple's wealth, the light 
Flashed back from thee when Heliodorus came 
For plunder ; and a steed of awful might 
And wondrous frame 
Struck the intruder down with eye and breath of flame 


Or when for goodly gifts the treasury 
Its cumbrous brazen doors had opened wide, 
Cast in by some self-righteous Pharisee, 
In scornful pride, 
Thy gleam fell on the widow's mite that lay beside 


Perhaps when He, the Lord of earth and heaven, 
To man, his creature, tribute deigned to pay, 

Ihou by the tenant of the deep wast given, 
When bent his way, 


The prompt disciple to Tiberias’ distant bay 


Or when the meek and lowly Jesus chose 

To assert his power, and cleanse his Father's shrine, 
Where mammon’s altar by Jehovah's rose, 

His hand divine 
O’erturned thee ‘mid the piles on loaded boards that shine 
Perhaps among the thirty pieces paid, 

The traitor’s fingers told thee as he led 
The soldiers to Gethsemane’s dark shade, 

Where Jesus’ head 
The sweat and blood poured forth, in deadly anguish shed 


And thou the price of blood, paid for the field 
Of blood, hast borne to a far unknown cline 
The deed of blood, by blood and vengeance sealed, 
A hideous crime, 
Marked with a blighting curse throughout all after time 


Whate'er thou art, whatever thou hast seen, 
“hine 1s a history of tears and wo, 
Like Zion’s outcast wanderers thou hast been, 
Nor home shall know, 
Where Salem's palm-trees waved, or Siloa’s waters flow 


Lo! on thy surface flames the censer still, 
But oh! alas! 
Fled is the glory from fair Zion's hill, 
Where flowed the gi 


And sped the torch, till plou 


the temple is no more 








is were driven the ramparts o'er 


Thou bearest the olive. Salem's trees have sunk, ° 
Smit by the heathen axe, vet still uprears, 

Gethsemane its witness, many a trunk 
Wet by His tears, 

Gray, scored with the deep lines of near two thousand years 


The anger of a sin-avenging God 
*Gainst those who spurned his Son in fleshly veil, 
L » wanderer, thou hast published far abroad ° 





Oh thy tale 


may 


believing heart to bid the Saviour hail 


Teach the 
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REMINISCENCES OF NEW-YORK. 


COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTER, 





BY PHILIP HONE 
Tue February number of Hunt's Merchant's Magazine is re- 


ete with sound and able papers on subjects connected with 


e interests of trade and commerce But that which more at 
tracts our attention at this time is the lect 





Esq. on “Commerce and UC 





] r F ner tir 1 mereal 
which that gentleman, from his early and long-continued mercan 








e habitudes, would seem partic to discuss with 
ce and piquancy , and we are not ¢ sappo nied in his com 


ete success He enters into an elaborate consideration of 


} ‘tf 


ymmerce in all its bearings, and closes with a clear and beauti- 


| delineation of the attributes of an accomplished merchant, 





owing 


ch he so well represents his ow 
emniniscences of the early commerce of ** Gotham * will be read 


iterest 





‘The merchants of New-York, embracing as well such as buy 





aud sell at home, as those » go down to the sea in ships,’ up- 





ht and intelligent as they generally are, are undeniably prone 





to what is understood by the term overtrading ; unlike the sar 


lass of persons in Europe, who } od on, generation alter gene- 
stion, in the same track, pursuing the same line of business, oc- 
spying the same premises, knowmg no change but the succes- 
sion of son to sire, and content with the steady accumulation ol 


ye small but regular profits of trade, we are too apt to be swept 























sway by the current of success into the ocean of speculation 
5 e tw get ri fast, 1 ces us dis the means 0 
G aleiy ; and 4 s ol extravagance are cea Vv the 
visional cai ations of pr ve wealth; it the city of! 
New-York is above all others the offsy of commerce ; to the 
enterpris a Vv. and liber ty i her merc! s she owes her 
resent commanding position Queen of the ste wor he 
! he) s established On lars of trad a merca ( 
yur is the yewel of her diade 
[It ts amusing to look back m the state of the trade of New- 
York, and the modes of conduc ¢ business within a brief period 
f less than fifty years, and cont them with the present con- 
ition Of things I lave no ambit i tociaim ¥y r respect or 
re e as a sage of an ty On the contrary, I fear I mav 
ave given occasion this eve r to remark that I am ye ing 
sh to learn a great deal vat my connection with | ness 
mmenced so early in life, that I can describe these matters 
with tolerable accuracy. I was a lad in the retail drygoods storé 
shop we called it then) of my brother, in W uin-street. Goods 
vere lmported principally f 1 London l ships (only two 
three in number) mace two vovages a year; and when they 
rived, and the packages were o ed mm the ware ses of Mr 
Vaddington, Rowlett, and Corp, or Douglas and Shaw, notice 
18 St to the sh Keepers, WhO went ¢ vn to Pe street, and 
each selecting the articles he wanted, t whole importation was 
sught up; and a bill of five hundred doilars would have brought 
ri upon the pure: ser the 1/OUusV ¢ Ss ne ours Oc- 
casioned serious alarm to the importer 
“Ttisa fact difficult to realize, that the time I am speaking 
Fre 1 drvgoods were unknown in New-York. | distinctly re- 
] ! 


ect the hrst package of French kid gloves ; and for several 


ars after the peace, English lutestrings were the only silks in 
i , lié ‘f 


se The ladies will find it difficult to imagine such a state ol 


estitution, and may, perhaps, thank their stars that they were 
rains » dark anage, wnen tile asik gown 
was a luxury that few arrived at, and its advent in the family 


, 
an event of sufficient importance to be chronicled with the 


rth of a child, or the setting out of a husband on a vovage to 
Albanv 
Those were the days of frugality and carefulness 





1a gossiping humour, I will relate an anecds 
A relation of mine, a merchant in the 
na resident of Ne 


s possession a silk umbrella of 


Dutch trade, who had 





‘ ‘ ' } 
W-12 OrkKk hileen or twenty years, had in 


en bee 


ncommonly large proportions, 




















vhich ted the notice of a friend in company, who said to 
mi **T should not be surprised to hear that vou had 
yught out that umbrella with vou from Holland.”’ ** You have 
g sed rig t.”’ he replied; “I did bring it when I came to this 
trv. and have had i stant use ever since; but I sent 
dur ythet etoH and to be newly covered.” Now 
rentieman was eral a ritable, t he toon good care 
s umbrella, and died worth a1 n of dollars 

“Inthe davs of which we have been speaking, there was but 
bank In the citv, t Dank of New-York, in Peari-street, 

HH ver Square, Ww Mr. William Seton cashier, 
iM ( arles Wilkes first teller. T e were the blessed davsa 

e cur ey : Lif you will indulge me, and laugh with 

stead of frowning at me, I will describe how pleasantly it 
vorked Ihe few notes which were given out by the merchants 
shopkeepers (and the sequel will show how few they must 

1 been) were collected of set the bank. Michael 
Bovle, the runner, (how delightfully do his jocund laugh and 
sant ntenance mix up with the recollections of my € arly 
ars ')< ed, several davs before the time, with a notice that 
note w ld | ive ons a dav, and payment expected 

ree days thereafter When the day arrived, the same person 
ed again witha canvass bag, counted the money in half-dol- 
quarters i SIXpe es abominable disturbers of the 

$ " t notes, were scarcely known in those days.) 

arried it to't i d sallied out to another debtor 
so all the notes were collected in this great commercial city, 

} is 1a circumscr 1 circle did its operations revolve 
Well do I remember Michael Boyle r ng around from Pear! 


am-street, (the Dusi- 
extend 


I run 
reet to Maiden Lane, Broadway, and Wj 
ess iimits of w *h district, ha ily for him, did not 


rth of the present lulton-street,) panting under the load of a 





ive sub treasurer, or the embod:- 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miranda is mistaken. John Keats, the poet, dicd in ISI. “Vi 








rulent and unmerited at ts upon Ais era? bility, Oy u 
principled and ma t rervewers (there are always such fe 
lows in every country) myured his reputation, overwhelmed h 
spirits, and he sunk ito consum} In this state he fle 
for refug } nate ] ‘ ial . 
and perts Rome, a ea £ f tu 1 
Jul a wes - f * Ta s ¢ ” ¢ lf f t 
harmiy éa his u f | sn s i} ] s 
hut by , s ics ! { ‘ 
wf £ s 
The s Kosabelic s / 

me nirwbutions a rdrisemer \ seas t the 
Springs Ws; “Spe 4 son the Ear v é 


Q had tier he quiet 
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Washington's Birthday. —General George Washu n, ** the 








father of his country,” first President of the United States of 
America, Commander-in-chief of the Revolutionary t { Pa 
trict soldiers, who led them on to victory and erty, was | 
at Bridges’ Creek, the « vof V t Virg 
the twe v-seco! lay of [| v¥. 1732 Hl vas Pres tof 
the United States from 1789 til 1797. He died at M t Ver 
non, on the fourtee 1 dav of Dec er, 1799, the age ot 
sixty-€ vears The anniverse of $ is eve 
heen considered one of our ha ees ! ce | 
with rejoicings from one extreme to the ¢ er ol ¢ Vide-s 
reput The ringing « eils, I g « cal nD, 4 ‘ 
monstrations of a nation OV 1 grat e, show the tv] ce 
occupied by the man w vu Was first in war, first eace 4 
still is ** first int ‘ »f his r t llis a was 
virt s lle was ( at catul ‘ {<¢ ‘ sw 
From ra showers of 

i I the red light of blazing roofs, did build 

The rambow glory! and to shuddering couscience 

Cried, Lo! the bridge to heaven 

The events in w he plaved a prominent part d not th 

origin in a faise au t , nor for their object the ze 
me of kings, or the oppression of ma The , ement of 
Civilizatic the lo ca n of civil and rei ous ree n, wer 
the great and glorious objects of the American Revolution. ‘The 
Chaldeans were swallowed up by the Persians, these in their 
turn were compelled to bow before their Macedonian conquer 
ors, and these again were subjected to the nperial caries and 
legions of Rome Even Rome, ithe queen of the world, the 
mistress Ol the a was finally overrun and devastated by the 
Goths and Vandals. But where was th al effect or influ- 
ence in these great events, « pared with that whic wr ght in 


every movement of our war for the freedom of mind 





dav of Washington will e celebrated on Mondey next 
usual military parade Int venmng Colonel Hall's regiment, 
(the Washington 


loon, and Colone! Slipper’s regiment (the Cadet 


Greys) will give a grand gala at Niblo’s Sa 





at Washington Ha A nat 1 salute w be fired from t 
Battery at noon, and the national standard w ‘ s ved from 
the public bu dings and the shipping in the stream and har r, 
from sunrise to sunset, in honour of the day 

Mr. Vandenhof. —Two lectures on * Elocutionary Expres 


with recitations from the British poets, were delivered by 


sion, 





Mr. Vandenhofi week The talent, wit, fashion, and 
beauty of the town attended Mr. Vandenhoff’s great merit 
consists in doing just enough, and no more 

steps the modesty of nature.” His chas 

eloquent readings, were rewarded by repeate s 
applause. The following excellent and applicable 





tract from an article from the pen of one among the many cor 





rect critics of Bostor * The selection from ‘As you like . 
comprising Jacques’ account of the fool in the forest, and his 
“seven ages of man, appeared t¢ s to € a periect specimen 
of dramatic recitatior Jt has been objected by some to Mr 
Vandenhoff's reading of this passage, that it has too much of 
mimicry Such olnectors forget thatto one like cques, view- 
ing mankind with a misanthropic and keer satirical eve, no. 
thing can be more natural than his nost involuntarv heighter 
ing of his sarcastic railing by fa rinto those half contempt 
ous imitat s of e different ages which | the express i 
of his tho ts. | 3 recit of this Vander 

ed the true me m between tameness and exagzverat There 
was nothing over-strained—nothing coarse The mimicry was 


j "T ‘ 1} 
marked and effec al ; and had that indescribable na- 


turainess which 1s often see those half unconscious imitations 


which @ person falls into in relating the peculiarities of another 
ch the whole, 


There was also, thro an undertone of melancholy 


feeling which, true to the characterof Jacques, seemed mourn. 


fully to regret while it mocked. The longest article read was 








from Moore's gorgeous Lalla Rookh—PDaradise and the Pen 
This was given with muc ste al ‘ *, but our limits will 
permit us to remark ¢ one ol $ passaces < y the ¢ ncluding 
one 
" Joy v for ever—my task ind 
The gates are pars snd heaven @ wor 
Ob, am I wot happy? lam—lam 
There was a degree of rapt s expression throwr Lo these 
“ s Ww ch we have \ yeoarc ¢« Bii¢ Every tone seem 
‘ t ( r rrepres t-pour of a heart overfiowing wit! 
t Ss | ec, vying x « vw ch ce a ed the words 
with t ere i e, the arms being thrown grace 
i va ‘ ey y t ‘ as if Paradise m 
WA < sg rv vas eve mY ‘ ) make t * pa sage 
one i r pow? W 1 elled to sing exult 
giy w re l ‘ s of eve g were closed 
by an extra re ve Bible be « Moses after the pas 
sage of the hed Sea We were ppy t t a mber ot 
our reverend clergy were j ie att fine eflec 
produced by Mr. Vande s reac g of this extract w in 
cauce them to throw 1 ‘ ha n and power into their own 
eading of this 1 similar a We save oofte been 
annoved Dy the ¢ and y s na er which portions of the 
Old Testament are read in our Ipits, cc sining the most sub 
lime and exalted s {f poetry The crandeur of imageryv— 
ae ‘ exagcyera i¢ eta et r t terribie 
the wild dei ‘ © wicked the exalted ap 
peais a ‘ ‘ s promises t teour 80 pec liar to the 
‘ t } assioned tone—a 
y ‘ ‘ ‘ or never heard 
t ‘ ‘ ol ] 
M \ ‘ is ] e highest 
cx tation a t ‘ A y ‘ . h of Jeno 
va s acr ’ vet impressed 
y ep and solemn awe t ed rhay 
s of © cust pro ve Ca even a markel 
| ge rt thie ‘ ! ‘ » common 
to our < r Mr. and Miss V; ( f c | rming at 





. j s G é t s ‘ w be 
Mix 1, ’ ’ ~ i to 
‘ v it I t te | } ‘ Ss are Ss 
{ 4 All ; erty owne by ‘ ‘ al e time i the 
marr c a she may ( t descent 
oF @ e wife's st erty.’ All the 
property whic ri ‘ ‘ n e, « er by 
e husda or bY the Ww cracey t tw ac re vy aft 
scent or 5 ( ed *« t y i hie sband's 
sep te {I erty sha © ile eto scdebvls ¢ tracted betore 
and after the marriage t ill not be ¢ for the debts of the 
r 
wile ihe wile 8 s¢ e | erty ‘ ¢« lor her debts 
c tracted before e marriage but t be e for the 
husdvand s cevts ¢ cad i 4 rthe tl I rhe 
isband sha have ed wer to it © and dispost ol 
his own separate prope u lo alienate i dispose of the 
i nmon property t inarriage, excezt that the ¢ nmon 
ropertyv wil 1 is re ‘ e, 8 ! be ‘ ted or disposed 
ot Wile and e conveyance The 
husband mav, dur ! ¢, allenate d dispose of the 
wife's sey e property shi ve her« ent theret writ . 
Vv Der Phis ple \ “ e simple and 
touchir er ! re ‘ ™ und Irish ads never 
1 st araw s concer is t ol junds which 
give ae nt, but hur 4 t sea t t s last concerts 
it Ss citV Will AKC | e atthe S vve t | , te, « l ‘ 
day and Tt sday eve i next wee We never hear Mr 
De npsters “ t f ‘ ur {the by 
r time ‘ i are more ] s iT c, and 
of our apprecia ‘ t ve rite pon 
the s\ ect 
I] v the rt n t y es 
Ar tre ve 
I love the s of « time 
l y 1 © fee ’ 
They « ( ‘ nd oer the « 
W he st iw ‘ near then 
And VY mv heart wit rapture r ‘ 
I : ‘ es to hear then 


seven of “ Horn's Musica! 





Souvenir,” ¢ aining songs illips, Horn, Rosier, 
and Hawes. 1 : i of "composed by Horn, 
has been harmonized for f voices, and is contained in this 
number. ‘J * Musical Souve is an invaluable work to 
amateurs, for whose spec benefit pub ed, and to whom 





ctfullvy dedicated. We ive also before us four pieces 


nposer, Henry C. Watson, en 


by that very tail ed Vv no ¢ 

titled 0) at is love “() weel may the keel row'" 
Back, back to the hills ar There's a spot on earth more 

dear The tter was sung wit reat applause by Mr. Leffler 

ont e than one occas during his so in this city These 

songs are for sale at Atw ; 


makes prophecies, * In June 





o the United States 
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RISE, IBLA, RISE. 
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Rise, rise! From skies Look down and stars; the Pn and oar, Keep watch, tars. Oh! fly this neta of Turkish For 
bla, cloudless the moon And near With boat my gallant pow’r 
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land beyond the wave, Where woman lives a cherish'’d flow'r, Rise, Ibia, rise! From skies Look down and stars; And the shore, and 
And not a gold-bought slave. cloudless the moon near with boat 
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Keep watch, tars; And near the shore, oar, Keep watch, tars, And near the a Keep aide tars. 
| my gallant with boat and my gallant with boat and oar, my gallant 
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e s a ere 
' 
2 His heart my dagger found ; Lies pillow’d on the ground. And the bine waters of the sea 
Fear not the guard! And redly now Haste, Ibla, haste! my bark for thee Will leave no trace of night. 
Through buckler hard His turban’d brow Flings out her canvass white, Rise, Ibla, &c. 
——————— - 
Fs would put by its side its cradle, its beads, and its rattles; and as || The rhinoceros teaches that nothing 1s so well defended but it 


’ a last service of maternal love, would draw milk from her bosom may be somewhat Injured ; even this animal may be wounded in 
Oh! if the winds could whisper what they hear, : 


When murmuring round at sunset through the grove ; in a cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant might still || the joints 
g g : 


If words were written on the streamlet clear, find nourishment on its solitary journey to the land of shades Inuustration.—There is no mind, however fortified, which 
So often spoken fearlessly above Yet the new-born babe would be buried, not, as usual, on a scaf- has not its sore part. A philosopher will bear you to gibe him 
If tell-tale stars, descending from on high. fold, but by the way-side, that so its spirit might secretly steal with his poverty or dress; but not to sneer at his judgment! 
Could image forth the thoughts of all that gaze, into the bosom of some passing matron, and be born again under The ichneumon teaches that little persons may prevent great 
Entranced, upon that deep cerulean sky, Rataiebanetiane: ith ueedenieens teat a * ; ior iniaiaiai i ae Oh : , 
fal cuant haw ten Gh ane of Genie coe’ appier auspices. On burying her daughter, the Chippewa mother || evils, by crushing them in tim¢ he ichneumon destroys a 


adds, not snow-shoes, and beads, and moccasins only, but (sad | gator-eggs 


re lulled heav pan could disclose - : 
“- 7 <7 hea a om ge I - los , emblems of woman's lot in the wilderness) the carrying-belt and InLustration.—The boor who mends the sea-dykes in H 
vat has passed upon her golden sand, : ; 
E the Idle. * . oo » Siok ™ — a al 
When the moon-lighted waves triumphant rose, paddle I know my daughter will be restored to me,’ she land saves it from an inundation; or the schoolmaster w! 
And dashed their spray upon the echoing strand once said, as she clipped a lock of hair as a memorial, ‘by this | checks the ambition of his pupil, saves the world from a tyrant 
If dews could tell how many tears have mixed lock of hair I shall discover her, for I shall take it with me,’— The camel-leopard teaches that superiority has always some 
. W ith the pa cg drops that — weeps, alluding to the day when she, too, with her carrying-belt and | disadvantages equal to it. The camel-leopard has the beauty 
yu say how any eves J xe } } 1 1 ‘ " 7 } ’ , 
night could say how many eyes are fixec i paddle, and the little relic of her child should pass through the the deer, the camel's neck, is the tallest quadruped ; but $ 
On her dark shadows, while creation sleeps ree a incall aie Geeiedae aurae 
grave to the dwelling-place of her ancestors timid and defenceless 


If echo, rising from her magic throne, IutustRation.—The great have more wealth, but less freedon 





epeated with her melo of voice | , .* i on ‘ 
Repeated i her melody of voice | NATURE 8 TEACHINGS than the poor. They live in palaces, but they always move W 
Each timid sigh—each whispered word and tone, | oT is Ginciilinh ehh dd ] tie chin? f ! } lct : 
. ; he zebra teaches t! e quality o » skin too o ett! he ceremonial chain 
Which made the hearer’s listening heart rejoice i} zebra ache 18 re quality ¢ née Skin too often setties the ceremonial chair —— 


u tia . the fortune, if not the value of a person. A zebrais an ass, with 
If Nature could, unchecked, repeat aloud F THE SHAKE OF THE HAND 





All she hath heard and seen—must hear and see— a more beautiful skin, but not half so useful 
Where would the whispering, vowing, sighing crowd | The bear teaches that many do little good till they are dead ; ~~ — of 7 heart is the - lex, declar 8 
Of lovers, and their blushing partners, be ! f well or if ill, how its master will stand ; 
. . ‘ as the bear is chiefly ] ts skin, hams, « -ase ; ge 
he ne bear is chied veluabl ¢ for its skin, han s, and oo I heed not the tongue, ol its friendship that's swearing, 
ILtustration.—Of this class are misers, vicious ty rants, etc I judge of a man by the shake of his hand 


FAITH OF AN INDIAN MOTHER. | William Law died worth upwards of seventy thousand pounds, but : 


Extract from the third volume of Mr. Bancroft's History :—“ If while he lived he gave nothing away, left his poor relations to a “ a and pu hi R 
en on F — . . i aad 7 ANIEL ANSHAW, at his »0kKs 
a mother lost her babe she would cover it with bark, and envelope | pint for bread, and by his will devoted his property to a public five pottars per annum, payal 


lished every Saturday morning by the Proprietor 
No. 148 Nassau-street. Terme 

} } ' 
>in advance. All letters must 0¢ 







it anxiously in the softest beaver-skins; at the burial-place she | institution post-paid, and directed to the publisher 
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